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They became interested not so much in a man's misfortunes
as in the causes of those misfortunes. As they were Chris-
tians., the idea of Fate or Nemesis (on which the Greeks had
relied to account for what they were unable to explain) had
become an impossible belief; if a man met with disaster,
then some defect in his own character must be the cause.
Now a man's character is determined by his thoughts, and
it is not easy at first to make up a play which will be chiefly
concerned with a man's thoughts. To understand this kind
of medieval play., it is necessary to remember that it was an
experiment in something new, an attempt to show by means
of a play how a man's mind works and how his character is
formed.

The method used was very simple. Most people have
the experience at some time in their life of feeling that their
mind is in two parts, each part urging them to a different
course of action. 'The voice of conscience' has become
proverbial. The medieval playwrights pretended that these
contrary wishes or impulses of the mind were real people,
and brought them on to the stage as characters. There were
many of them. There were the impulses which drove men
towards evil; these were known as the Seven Deadly Sins:
Pride, Envy, Sloth, Intemperance, Avarice, Anger, and Lust;
and there were the Seven Moral Virtues: Faith, Hope.,
Charity, Justice., Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude. All
the writers did not have quite the same list, but most of them
agreed in showing that man's life was a war between these
different influences., a war which went on within him, rather
than without.

From another point of view, the plays may be regarded
as attempts to show men the events of this life against the
background of eternity. They manifest an ever present con-
sciousness of a duality in human experience, a clear-cut